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JAMES GORDON BENNETT, 


Tue portrait laid before the read 
ers of this journal this week is that 
of James Gordon Bennett, editor and 
proprietor of the New York Herald. 
He is probably generally considered 
the foremost editor 
States, and occupiesa prominent place 
in the list of distinguished men whose 
portraits it is the business of this pa- 


Mr. Bennett is a Scotchman by 
birth, but his biographers do not 


first saw the light nor the time at 


volume of personal memoirs, which 
, contain fall informa- 


That authority agsert 


Keith an Banttshire 
that his father was 


for the priesthood; that the latter did, 


clesiastical duties 
till his death; that the former, after 
receiving a handsome education at 
, and subsequently 
at a clarical institution at Aberdeen, 
felt himself unsuited to a priestly 
sought independence in 
another continent. 
that it was in the year 1819 that Mr. 
Bennett sailed from Scotland for Hal- 
ifax, Nova Scotia. 

His means were very limited, and 
he was glad to accept a position as 
usher in a Nova’ Scotian school, to 
supply his immediate wants, on 
landing in America. 
pear that he liked the business, how- 
ever, for, within a few months, he is 
heard of as reading proof in the 
largest publishing house in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Itis said that he was 
remarked, during his stay in Boston, 
for his studious habits and his love 
Wearying, however, of 
the monotonous life of a proof-read- 
er, he soon left Boston, and found his 
way to New York, where he became 
connected with the press. 
time after his arrival here Mr. Wil- 
lington, of the Charleston Courier, 
came to New York in search of an 
Iie made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Bennett, and perfected 
an arrangement with him. 
following year or two Charleston 
was Mr. Bennett's home. 
pied at that time a higher position 
rel atively to the other cities of the 
United States than it fills now. 
then fairly contended for supremacy 
with New York, Philadelphia, and 
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TRAVEL NOTES IN BIBLE LANDS. 


No. XXKIV 
Sardis to Smyrna —Preparaticns Start.—We reach 
Maguiesia i. hence t rhyatira, — Bucksheesh. — A 
Christian Wells at Thyatira.— Mohammed Bey 
acain.—-Iis House, his Dinner, and his Wine.—The 


Dancing Girls 

We returned from Sardis to Smyrna, Here we 
4 fortnight at the hotel of the two Au- 
‘ken of. I would like well to 
of the Smyrniote people, but 
o letters forbids the attempt. 
rters who carry such im- 
common to mect a man 
of w l, or rags, or something of 
lls the entire street from wall to 
1 shoulders are buried in the 
his two feet moving under the 
its own legs, and guided 
its own course along t It is a study in 
the old Turkish scribes, or letter- 
writers, at their work. To watch their customers, 
hiefly ladies ; to see the flashing eyes, the 
anxious ex} ressions of their countenances as they 
intrust tl rets to the old fellow who, they 
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know, will sell them the first moment he finds an 

opportunity. Still this is the way of the world 

here, and they confide in him as a business matter, 
only trusting he will never know who they are. 

Vor you may wel! suppose it would be difficult 

: ognize an Eastern lady again after once meet- 


show their eyes, and all 
and splendidly beautiful. 
hesitation that I consented to 


her. since they « 


their eyes are i 
It was with great 





the route our friends now proposed to take. We 
had not yet visited P mos and Thyatira. They 
were both on the route, or on one route, to Constan- 
tinople, and if we ld abandon the sea-voyage 
thither and make the journey by land we would 
reach the Dardaneiles in ten or twelve days, visit- 


vay. The temptation was 
country has been over- 





3 courage and pertinacity 
We replaced the tent we 
the-way, we heard from La- 
sin a fury at our departure, 
would slaughter the un- 
bound and gagged. He 
ry to our flight. 
+ made all right, we hired an 
so that we were ninet 
led we left Smyrna, as is cus- 








tomary, int fer , an@amped for the nig! 
outside th 

Wey lays f 1 this camp to Akhissar, 

i ist I ri tira, as it once Was. 

in " | the first night was at 
Magt \ wl celebrity I shall not 
pause to re ly lé t but regret (though, 
perhaps, y may not 1 me in it) that the space 
to which I have | | mrself in these letters for- 
bids that I should do more than sketch the merest 
outline of our route through Asia Minor. Were 
your space suflicient, | might say ten times as much 
as 1 do, nor exhaust t novelties which I meet 
with. For it is very remarkable that Asia Minor 
is a country so little known to the Western world. 
I find no guide-books that are of any value. Mur- 
ray’s red bovk is worse than uscless, since it mis- 
leads at every turn of the route, and lays down 
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AN EASTERN LETTER-WRITER,. 


days, because they measure distances here altogeth- 


er by time, and you may imagine the comfort of 





laying out a day’s ride in a wild country, through 
inhospitable regions, and at evening finding your- 
selves in a mountain pass or on a bleak plain, un- 
protected and uncovered. 

The scenery through which we have been for 
four weeks traveling is wild, and grand, and very 
beautiful. Grandeur and beauty mingled as I have 
heretofore seen in the Lebanon country. Switzer- 
land contains no such views as I have found in 
the East, and when it shall be at length brought 
under the influence of civilization, I am satistied 
that the world will make Asia Minor its grand re- 
sort for scenery, to say nothing of its old associa- 
tions. 

We approached Thyatira (Akhissar) at sunset. 
Our tents were waiting for us outside the town, for 





MODERN 


we had loitered on the way. Before the door of 
my tent stood Selim, with a face of decidedly un- 
propitious aspect. 

‘* What is the matter, Selim ?” 

“T am afraid you can not stay here, oh Howaijji! 
The people are too rough, and they demand buck- 
sheesh for the land where the tents are standing.” 

‘*Who demands it? Bring them here.” 

Selim went, and returned in a few minutes with 
a tall, bony-looking native, who, 
of stranger 


in the presence 
3, seemed very different from the person 
Selim had described him. He was, in fact, very 
humble and polite, and asked for his bucksheesh as 
a matter of rent, and I paid it without hesitation. 
Then I chatted a little with him, and to my sur- 
prise found him a very respectable Christian ; the 
first Oriental I have met among these ruins of the 
Churches of Asia who named the name of Christ 
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with any other feelings than those of contempt, 
except in Philadelphia. 

It was something, however, to find even one. 
And for the sake of it I talked with him, Demetri 
being interpreter, and, let me tell you, one of the 
pleasantest hours of my Eastern travel was that 
evening talking with a solitary representative of 
the Church at Thyatira. 

We preferred our tents to the accommodations 
within the town. There is a consular agent here 
of several of the Western powers, but consuls’ 
houses are not tempting places to a traveler who 
has had much experience in the East. 

The city resembles Philadelphia more than any 
of the other churches. It is inhabited, which is 
more than can be said of Ephesus, or Laodicea, or 
Sardis. There is, too, a fine church—of modern 
times—here, and there are priests and bishops and 
Christian worshipers. Ruins there are around the 
city, but none which can be identified as ancient, 
and for the rest Akhissar is like all the other Turk- 
ish towns in this part of the world. 

The surrounding country is richer and more lux- 
uriant, the air is fresher and more perfumed with 
the fragrance of cultivated fields. Every thing is 
more brilliant and more beautiful outside the in- 
habited town. The pavements of the streets have 
been gorgeous columns and capitals and archi- 
traves; close to our tents was a well, the curb of 
which was once the capital of a Corinthian column, 
and I could see half a dozen within a hundred rods 
all having similar mouths. 

Early in the morning we rode into the city. 
You will smile at my next sentence, if you remem- 
ber my former letters. As we were quietly riding 
through the streets of the city, talking in the most 
jovial manner, a cheerful “* Good-morning !” greet- 
ed us, and looking up we were astonished and de 
lighted to see my friend Mohammed Bey, whom 
you will recollect in Jerusalem, and again in An- 
tioch. 

The good-souled fellow was in grand spirits at 
meeting us. He had heard of the arrival of four 

trangers, and by intuition knew that we were 
come, and he had set out to find us. 

He had found at the tents no one but the boy he 
gave to Miss Grandison, and whom she has kept 
constantly with her in all her wanderings; and 
now, on his overtaking us, Mister Johnson (for 
such was the name John Steenburger had given 
him, and to which he answered) was close in his 
rear, grinning with all his teeth, and overflowing 
with delight at meeting his old master. 

Mohammed was for once at home. 


has possessi¢ 


It seems he 
ns in Akhissar, and comes here once a 
year to take care of them. So he invited us ferth- 
with to his house, and to his house we went, and 
found there already our servants and baggage. In 
point of fact the magnificent Turk placed every 
thing he had at our disposal, and I knew him well 
enough to knew that nothing would please him so 
well as to have us accept all that he could do for 
us. 

We dined with him. Miss Grandison was taken 
charge of by the ladies, and disappeared in their 
apartments; while the servants brought into the 
room where we sat a dinner that would have satis- 
fied the P ilate of a Parisian. 

I don’t know what particular motion of my ey: 
it was that. suddenly attracted the attention of 
Mohammed. 

** Allah Kerim !” he exclaimed ; “ God is merci 
ful—I had forgotten the drink!” and he clapped 
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A PRAIRIE HUNTER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


his hands thrice, to signify that he wanted his chief 
butler. The fat fellow made his appearance, and 
an order was given him in a low tone, which re- 
sulted shortly in the arrival of a novel exhibition 
for the house of a Turk. Nine bottles of wine— 
three of unmistakable Yquem, three of cabinet 
Champagne, and three of a wine that I would pause 
to eulogize were it of any use to do so. It was 
Turkish wine grown at Brousa, under the shadow 
of Mount Olympus. It was a hock, and no such 
wine grows on the Rhine banks, nor over the 
vaults at Johannisberg. You may think me ex- 
travagant in this expression; but I assure you as 
a fact, that there is made at Brousa wine which 
is worth its weight in silver. 

The appearance of this array was certainly start- 
ling. 

“ But, Effendi!” I exclaimed, on seeing it. 

“ Be silent and grateful, oh traveler!” said our 
host. ‘ My house at Akhissar has many treasures 
like this. I never taste it myself—except only 
the Champagne—but it is yours—all yours.” 

So passed the afternoon, and—shall I confess it? 
—-I never thought of the fact that I was in Thya- 
tira till the moonlight stole in on us, and then Mo- 
hammed drove it away again by sending for the 
dancing girls ; and the ladies came in, wrapped in 
lone vails, and sat in a remote corner, and the 





graceful Circassian children danced to wild, sweet 
airs, which they themselves played and sang. 


PRAI}_% FANCIES, 

“Own doesn't fit tne Book of Nature spread 
out here before him with the attractions it had in 
years gone by,” said our hunter-poet, as his eye 
traversed the wide expanse of prairie around him 
** The romance of the prairies is gone! Your gen- 
uine hunters and trappers—that old aristocracy of 
the plains and mountains—are about all dead, or 
degraded to the rank of ‘bull-driving’ in the wag- 
on trains. Even the wild Indians, who would once 
plunder your ‘ possible kit’ and lift your hair hand- 
somely, are degenerated by civilization and bad 
whisky into contemptible sneak-thieves, and streak 
it over the prairie, rigged out in white man's tog- 
gery. And as for Nature—where is it ? 

‘*It is true, one can stand here in this solitude, 
after the fashion of Campbell's ‘ last man,’ and, 
gazing out into infinite space, where blue sky 
bounds the horizon, feel himself the atom that he is 
of this great universe. Here is the Temple of Im- 
mensity—a huge azure dome, resting on ethereal 
pillars, throughout whose boundless space Silence 
reigns supreme and by its overwhelming vastness 
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PRAIRIE WUNTER OF 


compels solemnity and reflection. To him whose 
eye has never before rested upon this interminable 
waste, what an infinite conception itis! Distance 
becomes inappreciable when, peering through the 
lilac atmosphere to the utmost limit of sight, we 
know that from that remotest spot the eye may 
start afresh and continue its searchings with yet 
no more palpable results, 

“But what does all this amount to, after all? 
To the practical mind, simply how long it will 
take civilization, at its present rate of progress, to 
overrun this vast area and convert it into p 
and corn-tields. Look at that wagon-rut now. 
There's one blot on Nature's page. Now mark that 
old Conestoga lumbering along. No poetry about 
that. I tell you, boy, the classic days of the old 
field are gone !” 

The speaker paused abruptly, and rounded off 
his period by pounding the ground severe ly with 
the breech of his rifle. 

“I think I appreciate your feelings,” I said. 
** But then,”’ I suggested, ‘‘the general features 
of the prairie remain as ever. The same game 
roams the sward; the roving Indian traverses its 
length and breadth; and I think I can discern in 
yourself at least one representative of the old style 
of hunters.” 

“Well,” he replied, thoughtfully, ‘you won't, 
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THE PRESENT TIME, 


perhaps, find a better-preserved specimen of that 


class, though I did not commence my study of prai- 
rie metaphysics until I had npl ted a eye 
education. Dut as to the real, old, cast-iron-and- 
gutta-percha fraternity ich as were bred in the 
forest, with a ‘Green River blade’ and rifle for 
playthings, the day is not far distant when they 
will be known only in histor und the ; that 
records their advent will be read by future 
| generations, vested with | the wildness and Ap 
parent improbabilities of an Arabian tale. Strange 
ly heroic annals are theirs; m vt ir hair-breadth 
escapes, their rencont: with wild heast ind 
hand-to-hand conflicts with blood-thirsty ivages 
Many are the coups ea ld trapper has counted ; 
and the hair he has ‘ raised’ wou!d suffice to stock 
a Pozzoloni’s toupee shoy Alternately feasting 
and starving, freezi in winter, parched with 





thirst, drencned with rain, running the gauntlet 
of a thousand dangers, he regards all these as the 
natural vicissitud of his roving life, and takes 
the bitter with the sweet with calm indifference. 
Habit and a strange philosophy have made him the 


man he is In him the severest trials and cares 


Wake no more emotion 
Than pebbi ti into the ocean 
Phat leave sea ripple behi 
To his roving and adventurous spi ire we in 
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sion that h 


h cross 





ods, and we remark- 





ed that, day by day, the youth Aspen became paler 
and paler, and walked with a feebler step. He 


might be seen, day after day, creeping to the 
river-side, where he lay nestled into some nook 

the sun shone, with closed eyes, and cheeks 
seemed as wan as the lilies that grew near 








One fine autumn evening, when the sun was 
sinking behind the mountains, which shone like 


lackest el 
I 


ntair 

against his fiery disc, we beheld 
rs. Quirk issue in a state of unusual agitation 
from her house, and run across the road to the doc- 


ony 





In a few minutes she reappeared, accompa- 


nied by our good physician, when both hastily en- 
tered her house. Something was evidently the 


tter. What couldit be? Was the poor youth 

iken ill? Some sweet eyes became moist with 

tears at the very thought of such a contingency. 
In less than an hour the doctor issued from Mrs. 


Quirk’s door. He looked so grave and sad that 
we knew that death was in our village. 

Some of us questioned him, but we could get no 
information save that Henry Aspen, as he called 


himself, had died suddenly of the rupture of a blood- 
y lin the lungs. The doctor returned evasive 
vers to every other question we put to him 
He paid a visit to the telegraph-office, however, 
that evening, and then we knew that something 
must transpire. 

Sure enough the very next day a carriage dashed 
up to Mrs. Quirk’s door, and a lady and gentleman 
got out and hurried into the house. 

Poor people! thought we; the father and mother, 
of course. God console them in their affliction ! 

There was a funeral the next day, and we could 
see in the depths of a large carriage two pale, sor- 
rowful faces, mourning for the lost child. 

Conceive our astonishment, on the very next 
, Which was Sunday, to hear our pastor, the 
Rey. Lima Bean, invite our prayers for the soul 








f Lucy Henrietta Aspen, who died on the even- 
x of August the —, 1857. 
pen, therefore, was a woman! 

i the story afterward. She had been 
to a match with a man she detested, by 
her parents ; she truly 


i 





irne 


y loved a young naval officer 
rat sea. On the morning of the 
i herself and fled. Filed to 
quiet v illage, there to mourn and die. 

Peace be with her! 


who was far av 


wedding she d 





ruise 





our 


MR. JAMRACH’S COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
BEASTS. 


my news er, 


pa} 


Brronp the leading articles of 
in which I am a connoisseur. I seldom look 


Thou 





ny 





r pa gh I constantly aim at read- 
ing high compositions, and strive to avoid all oth- 
er, I often peruse things not bargained for or ex- 
; and in this manner, I can not tell exact- 
ly when, a paragraph met my eye purporting that 

1 tiger broke loose on a certain day, from 











t ses of Mr. Jamrach, the celebrated im- 
| of y beasts in Lendon, England, ran into 
t eets, and began to play certain pranks ; th 
h s, a certain boy conveyed w 
t I 1 Hospital, ind a protra ted st - 
t 1 beast un the one hand 
: ! - n the 
‘ ‘ in th - 
t iinious 1 n 
i] : So I mad 
1 that I 
; . 
‘ ib 
’ 7 vd 
might ha i 
1 ; f . ‘ 
in my ¥ tot ‘ had 
arTi at Mr. Jamrach's : 
to undergoing such a course of ed i | training 
as should make the animal fitting society f r the 


long this educational course might last, to Mr. 


l 





sts of a civilized menagerie. 


Not knowing how | 


Jamrach's I went without further delay. 


Though ignorant of the number of that gentie- 


man’s residence, I took ‘t for granted that the name 
of one who had conquered a truant tigress and led 
her back to captivity, could not be hid under a 
bushel, and that he would be certainly known to | proper, I suppose, for the correction and manage- 


people thereabout. 
the first boy I n 
chirpings an 








I was not mistaken. Almost 

et directed me to a shop where | 
1 cooings and growlings innumerable 

ll on my ear, and certain stuffed specimens of 



























ed in the windows we e 
the right place at last, though 
h had not been printed in larg 
Mr. Jamrach presented 
1 of a stalwart German— 
or tiger would not cara to 
v-bar were at Mr. Jam . 
seq ly had to learn that a 
’ he same relation to a tamer of | 
wild beasts to the hands of a pedagogue. | 
The « t soon ¢ YS 
wanted t he wild bea his 
pupils; to study their course of edu to fa- | 
: ; h their habit V r they | 
t ‘to! iscipline or n« whether 
t r f l, y other 
aterai | ts wi 1¢ I k 1 | 
oh t : at | 
I op} of 
| 7 } 
bs ei ‘ : 
. $* come 
hall 
re from | 
i yard | 
S | 
Arri t a court-ya md myself between 
too r of cages. Th re not many animals | 
t part of the establishment. A condor of the 
Andes, moping sulkily in her cage, had or d 
the court-yard pretty nearly to herself. Passing 
on, I came to a ladd 


T 


found up there ? 


] 


y 


den, sure enough she 
complacency. 


l 
t 


That ladder Mr. Jamrach told me to mount, 


r, leading to a sort of loft. 
which 
ver the rhinoceros was to be 
My informant explained. 

‘“‘ She is not up there,” replied he ; “* she is be- 
yw in a den; but through a hole in the 
‘ou will have to see her.” 

Down through the hole I peeped, ar 


nade me ask whetl 





was, nibbling hay with much 
Mr. Jamrach now went 
sanding me over to the guidance of his keeper— 
he keeper, I mean, of his wild ] This 





away, 


animals, 


keeper was a man almost as worthy of being stud- 


i 
I 


due of catching 





i 
} 
i 
king of beasts, of course. 


ed as the animals under his charge. A rery small 
nan, indeed; yet to him I found 
I ting back the stray ti- 
I found him full of anecdote ; and I, mak- 
ng the best of mry opportunity, began to question 
iim about his system of education, and the pec ul- 
arities of his pupils. I asked him first about the 


It was easier, 








rress. 








me, to gain the confidence of a lion than a tiger; 
yet tigers and tigresses would occasionally have 
very pretty ways. ‘‘ That very tigress which es- 


c 


I 


the front of her den, she wou 
paws 


in their dens,” c 
they break loose, 
sesses them. 


aped,” said he, “knew me well, and seemed to 
ye very fond of me. Often, when I was passing 
ld thrust out both 
und beckon me toward her.”’ 

** And did you a®cept her invitation ?” said I. 

** Often ; and putting her paws one on either side 
f my né would caress me.’ 

“ Lions and tigers are o 








k, she ; 





ten gentle enough while 
ntinued he; “but if by chance 
their natural ferocity again pos- 
They forget all friendship then, and 
must show them no favor or mercy. There is 
nly one way to deal with them.” 
** And what is that ?” 
Knock 





once—stun them. 
I felled her with 
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I begged of him to do no such thing : 
to me sheer recklessness. Smiling, he bade me 
have no concern. Then, as a schoolmaster might 
have seized his cane to correct a stubborn boy, or 
a huntsman his whip to check the barkings of an 
unruly dog, so did the usher of Mr. Jamrach's ed- 


ucational establishment lay hold of an instrument 


it seemed 


ment of rebellious rhinc 
looking th r tom: 

Do the floor the complacent 
obbed. bang went 


eri. It was a murder 
g, rather like a lor 


n through 





thawk. 


the tomal 








the rhinoceros. I beg the reader to have no man- 
ner of anxiety for her comfort. Having reg 
the thickness of her skin, the tomahawk, m: 
ous though it looked-in the 
ch hurt her. Now, 
perceived that the nose horn, from which the spe- 
cific name of the animal is derived, had well-nigh 
disappeared—the invariable result, I was inform- 
ed, of keeping these animals in captivity. They 
are in the habit of rubbing away the point of th 
horn against the hard sides of the den, faster than 
the horny matter can be produced at the base. 
Passing now near a row of cages, in which some 
little animals were confined, I felt a soft vely 
touch on the back of my hand. Looking round, I 
] 
t 





abstract, could not 


have mt for the first 


yerceived a creature, not 


hi 


quite a monkey, 


ig that way inclined. Iwas sagacious en 


to lu » one of the lemur tri 
pr 1 supposition which 1 





a pair of jack struck me, they were so be- 





nignant and innocent-looking. I shall doubt tl 
tear r of Lavater, if what the keeper told me 
about the jackals was reliabk He gave them a 


very bad characte would bite and 





scratch, and do the utmost mischief in their | 

To make pets of them, and let them run | 
about the house, would be impossible; for, a r 
other evil propensities, they were given to cat l 


ing and cat- ting. 


Mr. Jamrach’s college numbered among its in- 


matés ag odly lotof monkeys. There the yw 7 
of many sorts and sizes, grinning, chatterin id 
making wry faces. for the first time in my life 
I discovered where monkeys came from—I mean 
whereabouts in Londor, after their importation 





porta 
I am somewhat of a monkey admirer. I have 
always had a leaning that way, and many times 
have resolved to increase the number of my family 
by one of those little wood-people. In 
ance, not rant of the monkey mart 
and applying to happy-family men and organ- 
grinders for information, the whole subject of monk- 
ey-traffic was enveloped in such studied mystery, 
that I began to despair of ever adding one of 

caricature presentments of humanity to my house- 
hold circle. The price of monkeys is not so out- 
rageous after all, if one goes to the right mart for 
them. Deportment and carriage count for a good 
deal, I find, in the market value of a monkey, even 
more than personal appearance: and now, in testi 
mony to the superior attractions of moukeys of the 
softer sex, I am happy to inform my readers that 
lady-monkeys fetch a higher price in the market 











being cogni 





¢} 
these 








than gentlemen monkeys. Ring-tailed monkeys, 
I was informed, stand the climate almost better 


than any other. The blue-faced monkey is rather 
more gentle. Therefore, between a ring-tail and a 
blueface lies my choice whenever I go into the 
monkey-market as a purchaser. But to tell 
truth, after what I saw at Mr. Jamrach's, | not 
know that a monkey shall be my first choice, ex- 
cept I can procure one with a certificate of good 
character—a contingency not very probable, by- 
the-way. A kangaroo was recommended to me as 
a very pretty pet—one had just been sold at M 
Jamrach’s for fifty shillings (312 50)—and an opos- 
sum appeared to be all gentleness. Sweet litt! 
things they are, I was informed, when well treated 




















| the blow of a crow she lay like a 

| thin 1, and v ed well en ugh 

to walk, ch! what a tussle we two had! She 
showed her teeth, and pulled one way—I 

| my crow-] pulled the other way. She < 

| not half 1 ing back, I ass you ut I got 

| the better of her at last.” 

“And did she « gi you? 1 I. 
| "The vas an end nv-tat ud caress- 
| es, I uld imagi 
| N bit of . 1 the keeper she forgav 
me, fter a few days we were as good friends 
| 











been i ferent,” I 
ired t st “Pp abl) she forgot it 
it. 

The keeper land shook his head ‘The 
memory of li l tigers is d enough,” said 
he; “Ivy i i Look at t 
i You will « have to clean t " 
out h on rak an opening bel 
the r N it nmon tr ck of 
lio I $ just lay hold of tl 
I l i That bad ha 

red is no dealing with a wiid 
‘ fter t fas We have a cer- 
tain contin he; “*; when I tell you 
wha is, you will no longer doubt that lions and 
t have very good memories. We make the 


rake hot in a fire, and a lion or tiger, after biting 

ones tes it a second time.” 
At th 

from the 


d of the narrative a short grunt 
ned rhinoceros caused me again td 
look down through the hole. But the lady had by 
this time made herself invisible. Not lik to be 
stared at, as it would scem, she had shrunk away 
to the farther corner of her den, where, shrouded in 
darkness, my inquisiti rlances could no lon- 
What 


retiring to a 









indignant. 





; ta !” said he, calling her by her In- 
dian name—for she was a deniz 
“Tl teach you better manners.” 

“Wait a bit,” said he tome; “Pll codown and 
stir her up; I'll make her go forward,” 


> Ganges— 


Who would be cruel enough to treat them ill? 
Alas! I bethought me of opossum rugs, now bei 


introduced as articles of luxury into this country 
| A certain proprietor of an opossum rug (price 24! 
| told me, as a recommendation, that not less than 


} 
| eighty skins were sown together in the manufac- 
Alas! poor opossums. 

‘You must have a somewhat dangerous life of 
it?” remarked I. “Are you not afraid some- 
times ?” 

He smiled. 
* but 
larly. 
‘*Do you deal in snakes, too?” 
‘* Of all sorts and sizes. I understand th« 
of thas pretty well, but now and then stra: 
iakes come here, the ways of which I don’t quite 
understand, Of all snakes, I hate puff-adders 
most. A short time since forty puff-adders came 
ina box. I had to remove them one ly one 
it them in different boxes, and send them t 


ous quarters. I didn’t half like the job, I can 


** Not of beasts and birds,” said he ; 
the snakes, ugh! I don't like them particu- 








vou, 

‘* You handle them with tongs, I suppos« 

‘We have not a pair of tongs on the premises,” 

replied he. 

“* How do you catch them, then ?’ 

i n finger and thumb, and 

hold them fast. That's the only way-to deal with 
t 


hem.” 


** Seize them Letwee 


“Do you wear gloves?” 

“Yes, very thin gloves. Thick gloves would 
interfere with the nimbleness of one’s fingers. A 
snake would easily bite through many such gloves 
wear; but I fancy leather, however thin, 
d catch some of the poison. A puff-adder is 
gliest snake I know of. His ways are as 
The rattlesnake I don’t mind 
sentleman—a fair dealing fellow. Before 

he he es you warning by sounding his 
| rattle twice. 








as 





the u 


| ugl 





r as his looks. 


oun 





You may safely touch him after «ne 
| rattle; but after rattling the second time, stan 
| clear, or you are a dead man.” 

| At this period of the narrative I could not help 


~ 








Segre 
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; ; 
fancying that it would be better to leave puff- | deprivation in tho midst of a great city, rewards him , ! 
adders, rattlesnakes, and others of the poison-tooth | the skillful practitioner. - 
tribe, alone to crawl in their native wilds. I | Paul Drayton was twenty-seven. years Good 5 | . said s : sve mm ‘ Sur 
doubted whether the curiosity of noticing such | had he fought his battle against poverty and big- | this moment a 1 of gold t VW 
animals in captivity would justify the danger to | otry. Slowly, year by year, he had added t 1" 
human life involved. As our conversation pro- | the number of his friends and patient not | ht , 
ceeded, I found that even puff-adder and rattle- among that class ’ ld pour weal . M 
snake traffic a@mitted of a plausible defense, on the | fame into his hands; blessin ip . 
score of utility to man. ‘These creatures are dis- | his in undance, t Paul Dravt . . 
tributed among physiologists and others who study | ed poor. Night after 1 t had } | l I} 
the effects of poisons. Many of the puff-adders, | planned with his you | had 
for example, just alluded to, were taken to Ger- | castles together, and 
many by the keeper, my and posed | them top, : j 
of as I have mentioned. pt English | hearts; but t 
snakes myself. Harmless creatures enough they no « mre, 1) 
are, except to t frogs A person unaccustomed his ines ing fa " " | 
to the ways of com 1 snakes would never credit *% abt, Liz I 
their gorging power—how they manage to swal- ‘*my ability to ri il : 
low, with apparent ea frogs larger than them- | ed with I 
selves. Now, rattlesnakes and puff-adders, nay, | my own heart a 
I believe, poison snakes generally, according to the | feel but as a fatalist, 1 I 
testimony of my informant, do not care much about one of the for 
gorging. Occasionally they will swallow a mouse | no, Paul! ' 
or a bird; but it is not their regular way of feed- | don t us rather | 
ing. They suck the blood of their victims. fools, who are more easily led i I I 
‘* You remember the Amsterdam salamander?” | by good sense. Courage, Paul; I } t Y 
nquired Mr. Jamrach. I did. WasI | soon fly over, and I shall ; see ) P 1 st t of 
likely to have forgotten that strange creature? | Drayt purni i t st t 
Did not I pat the salamander, and smooth him | dollar f 
down, proud in my own conceit that in after-time | rhe little + ] J ' 
I might boast how I had seen and touched that | sym] Over t ! al ] 
mysterious beast? Itisa y I should destr " been tal r; and now P ! \ 
pretty ill 1 which m lighting up im- iid " 
tion reader Did i rn | for f { I 
me? Did inaf ; t l «dolla 5 l 
f ? Ohno, none of i rh se salaman- & -— I l N 
d is a sort of hr water-newt, it scales, office... H it over his desk, pen in hand: | 
slimy to t in cel His natural food i ** Sixty-fiv llars for the 1 th of Ju I w! f : | 
fish, and if th into furnace flames, after the | am growing rich. F if 1 dolla 
manner of the f. l umander. he would find | which six only goes for house and office rent, | , ha t “ 
himself very much ou ent. I learned | ing the princely n of ni lars to feed ij1 
that, subsequently to my visit to Amsterdam, the clothe five persons. How long will it be till I ty t) } , Ll 
solitary salamander touched by me is cheered by save l ? Five years of |} ‘ 
the presence of another—come all the way from {| ¢ hi ‘ I 
Japan to keep him company. | for kK his | t Phi i 
Sy ~by, I'll tell you an anecdote of that £ tt a t r I ] 
fellow,” said Mr. Jamrach. ‘* Salamanders exist be i cactly t i ‘ C l ' 
nowhere except in Japan, and even there they are | annum!” y l 
scarce. Still, a Dutch medical man, some time For the love of God 
resident in Japan, was fortunate enough to collect | me somethi to | f l ] 
eight of them—a little fortune, if by chance he Dr syton turned quickly, t i tall - l ‘ { " 
should succeed in bringing them alive to Europe. | man, of apparently seventy, stan r by " ] f 
With traveling salamanders, as with invading | Her large, bony hand grasped a stick, and hai | 1 
armies, the ccommissariat is the chief difficulty. | most of a silve whiteness, straggled f " l 
o yourself creatures requiring fresh-water under a woolen hood. Drayton gat l { f ’ I 
plenty of them, all the way from Japan! | coin he had so lavishly displayed, and 1 er | f } I 
le a tiger’s daily meaf¥ all the way from in his pocket. There was a gt I take t i ll I 
Bengal is not the easiest matter; but it must be a ye of the old woman, and a look of 
trifle less in comparison with the difficulties of the | str igth about her, that naturally ha i t c t I 
Dutch doctor. Well, to sea they went, doctor, | an act. He turned his chair and looked I 
fresh fish, and salamanders. Whether the voyage “ Here,” thought he, “is a real ca ' , i { 
was longer than usual, or the salamanders’ appe- | whom my sixty-five dollars per month ld bo | her shawl, “] ] | 
tites waxed sharp under change of air, I don’t | wealth; to her the pittance that lies in my pocket | all wea t it othi t i } 
know. Qne by one the fish were sppropriated, | would bring weeks of happiness. Wh : il fam id . 
and the salamanders began to make s wns for more. | not give it to h yt ble e br » | Whi } fr 1 
What was to be done? Only one thn: and I me more than I cat outia ' . PI ' I = 
grieve to narrate it. Salamandrine c n ibidism The woman stood motionless, gazing i l b it had hw a black I is. : 
was resolved upon. Salamander number one first eyes as though she read every thought, and but | sai take this! My father 1s a Norwe- q 
fell under the commissariat knife, and, being dis- | waited th i gian; this was given him by midnight uy it 
tributed in parts, his former companions ate him. * But ld I her | spectre, on the peak of the Ha : it will I f f 
Salamander number two next shared asimilar fate, | such a sum it y I to extrava | cure all d i laced the 1 t hand of ] 
and others subsequently, up to number seven in- | —more money, perhaps, than she has possessed for | th rdying. W t ‘ f 
clusive. Land, however, hove in sight, and fresh | years. I will give her part. It will onl erless 1 j I 
fish were soon procurable ; so salamander number With this he placed in her hand a golden dollar. | Drayton looked sm 
eight found his way in safety to Amsterdam.” The eyes of the woman glist 1. Foram ' wr that lay u his desk. and tur : ] 
[ must really gossip no longer, particularly as I she looked doubtingly ; then, closiag her h w the mout nd n i¢ : t of 
hope to visit Mr. Jamrach’s college again. Let quickly, found some mysterions opening in | | A f pa { ‘ ; 
me conclade by telling any lady who may desire | dress as a receptacle for it. Without a 1 1 of j .. il This rawl , if 
such a beast as a pet rhinoceros, that she must be | thanks she hurried away, followed by the : - | f lar racter : | 
prepared to give some twenty-five hundred dollars | ished eyes of Paul Drayton, who expected a showe: j f ut l ' 
for the same. Should her tastes incline to the | of blessings for his liberality. | th i im ed f 
possession of a tiger, the lady may at times, when It was plain enough. The woman believed she | naked f ' 
the tiger-market is glutted, procure one for—say | had received the coin in mistake; and in “R I pose ?” I sid, alou i turned ld spot ' \ i 
five hundred dollars, cash down; no discount, and | anxiety to get away before discovery { t he to th : i ponse. She 1 i t 
no abatement. But I am informed that fifteen | thanks. | Drayton threw the bag carelessly i N a] 
hundred dollars is a far more probable sum. As It was, as I have said, a very warm day, of t desk } Crazy! I thougl he | Paul I 
regards lions, they are somewhat cheaper, I be- | Paul Drayton sat by his desk and th ht. H methi \ | ing about | Some q er t eavy for Paul ; if 
lieve ; but if any fair reader wishes to have a lap- | thought time was slipping away, a he wea ll wet 1 ollars : and that will be t 4 | was. ti f 
lion, I will make it my business to inquire for her. | into the best years of his he t ht of ‘ ltl willdoher. I r ing t f 
educated tastes, which every day were t ‘ tinued. « ve drawer, “‘] | take t r \ } 
—S=— == smothered, because poverty forbade their i l i L be l st tell | : I : . 
. » tie sence ; hought of the sweet wife at h , toil- | must the charm With this he put th rt 
COMMON SENSE. ing and uncomplaining; and he thought, oil-si) i pocket, ] t I 
Suc came among the gathering crowd. should he not better himself by some bold, even if Over hi r Paul told the , f the « 
A maiden fair, without pretense ; anproftesion il, step? Why should he not ' woman, i layed the bag. Lizzie took it 
And when they asked her humble name. name at the head of an advertise me: tof ** Dra very % in ber fingers, : it a sus- It P 
She whispered, mildly, “Common Sense.” ton's Invigorator and Dying Man's Preservati 5] ¢ on t of the cha ‘ 
or “Drayton's Life Pill? Why should h ‘ rea bl : its clean Ss 1 I 
Her modest garb drew every cye, | whether the Academy approved, as long as wealth | it abou : ir t Paul. 1 
Her ample cloak, her shoes of leather; resulted. He saw the sellers of “‘ Magnetic Pills,” | toward t which wa ui tt 
And, when they sneered, she simply said, and the _ Fetire d phy sicians, whose sands of lif i I , i the street ! G i 
‘*T dreas according to the weather.” had near y run out,” riding in their carri band - i Paul, [1 - . ’ 
building palaces. Could he not do tl " ? If it will mn illu t oft ‘ 
They argued long and reasoned lond | the people wanted cannabis indi ' i } . : I It } ‘ 
In dubious Hindoo phrase mysterious ; | chloroform, let the people have it; and Paul < | will tell ba 1 poor fellow, with a wife and ’ 
While she, poor child! could not divine rom his desk the material to « npou la { t} . , L we ts lollars. t last he h 
Why girls so young should be so serious. | t®@t should astonish a world, and bring him ith | the world, to a travel be : That | int 
’ ’ | boundless as his desire ten dollars would almost ha : ' i 
They knew the length of Plato’s beard, “A stimulant! All the world wants stimula- | dress you have been pron th irs ropped a 
And how the scholars wrote in Saturn; | ting. Mankind knoweth not half his powers Paul } ceted t bac and the r f torether | f 
She studied authors not so di ep, Stimulants will call it out,” said Paul, as he in 1 Li st h with a } | 
And took the Bible for her pattern. the opium and cannabis indicus, ‘“‘ Chieroform ‘*T do not know,” sh id ner to the bed- | « 
for dilution; it is revivifying,’’ and he poured in | side, “what is the matter with to-day ha 
And so she said, ‘‘ Excuse me, friends, the liquid ether. ‘‘ Drayton’s Revivifying Elix- S has not seemed well; woul at 1 Ap- ool 
I find all have their proper places, ir. One Dollar per Bottle. The very smell will pet ; Paul 
And Common Sense should stay at home raise the dead,” and Paul, with pest und mortar The father ’ lool 
With cheerful hearts and cmiling faces.” rubbed together the ingredients that were to for little Jen ‘ i ft . 
| his wonder-working compound As the aroma of She was fev He fel ry | 
. ; —— the chloroform rose about him and filled the room, ‘“* She } eaten . h tl 
PAUL DRAYTON’S CHARM. > saber sno “emery siesta er — 
. ' ii if ) .) ; 
It w aS a very warm day in July. The etrests ond » evare tub te ~~ Ay . ly in bed : 
were quiet, pare hed, deserts 1; the « itv was out of Academy of M ici Vi ‘ " i his 
town: only those whose business or poverty was | through his head. He 1 Id be a nd Swaim. | that: v , 
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iest merchants in the city, invited him to extend 
his attentions so much farther as to accompany 
him to his house. As it was in a professional light, 
Paul readily consented, and escorted his patient 
safely to his home, where he advised his immedi- 
ate retirement to rest and sleep. The old gen- 
tleman shook his hand affectionately at parting, 
charging him to call next day, and by the same 
grasp transferring a bank-note to Drayton’s palm. 
When he reached the street he opened the deposit, 
and found the first of the hundred-dollar fees that 
Lizzie had promised him. Paul was astounded. 
Here was au investment. Ten dollars one day re- 
turning a hundred the next. He hurried through 
the street, clutching his hand tightly over the 
pocket which contained the bag. At last he had 
something to lose, something to guard. Visions 
of wealth, boundless as the sea, rolled in on him ; 

his fancy already had ensconced Lizzie and the 

children in a double brown stone house; in a few 

minutes more he had settled the style of his liver- 

jes, and concluded in what banks he should keep 

account, He would not waste time, he must now 

make money; five years of his life were gone for 

nothing; every day must tell its story; and ho 

drew from his pocket the handred-dollar bill and 

gazed again upon it with admiring eyes. All that 

day sat Paul in the office dreaming over what 

should be his course in his newly-acquired power. 

He had yet to tell all to Lizzie. Ah! there’s tho 

point; should he tell all? He would not be in a 

hurry about it. Waita littl, Women are fickle ; 

women love to talk; women—women—well, what 
are women? Why, women are women, True; so 
Paul concluded he would wait. It was the first 
thing he had ever concealed from Lizzie; and that 
evening when he went home there was a guilty 
feeling about him which he had never experienced 
before. When he told Lizzie the story of the hun- 
dred-dollar fee he did not tell her the great secret 
of it, and her womanly instinct told her there was 
something wrong, but she said nothing. Though 
notwithstanding the knowledge of possessing more 
money taan they had been in control of at one time 
since they had been married, and that Paul had 
told her, ‘‘Now she should have that silk dress 
right away, to-morrow,” yet Lizzie was not happy. 
And though Paul walked about the room and whis- 
tled, and tried to persuade himself that it was bet- 
ter to have it so for a while—just for a while—yet 
Pau! was not happy. Paul thought it must be the 
weather, it was so oppressively hot. And then when 
Lizzie came to him, with just the least bit of a tear 
struggling in her eye, and throwing her arms about 
his neck, kissed him, and, looking in his face, seem- 
ol to say, ‘* Dear aul, tel! me every thing,” then 
his resolution was staggered, and he thought he 
would make a clean breast of it; but Lizzie did 
not say the very words, and so Paul made no con- 
fession, 

Oh, this first fatal error of those who are sworn 
to love and confidence! It is like the first step in 
crime, it gathers force as it proceeds, and is only 
checked by total ruin, or by disgrace and distrust, 
that years of truth and probity scarcely fail to re- 
move. No permanent trouble can exist between 
husband and wife where there has been entire con- 
fidence on both sides, Love is ever forgiving, and 
though they err for the hundredth time, yet will 
the heart be open to receive, and the aaswer to the 
confession, “ No matter for the past, let the future 
retrieve it.” 

There was more about this charm than merely 
its healing properties, So thought Paul Drayton 
as he sat in his office next day, when a breathless 
servant entered to summon him to immediate at- 
tendance on her lady—a lady whom the young 
physician knew immediately, on hearing the name, 
to be one of the most aristocratic leaders of ton. 
Her house was near, and, as the servant explain- 
ed, ‘She had been took very bad with bleeding, 
and the whole room was covered with blood.” 
When Paul arrived, he found a young and beauti- 
ful woman, in the jasi effort of life, bleeding from 
a ruptured blood-vessel, Paul saw at once there 
was no hope, and saying so to her weeping friends, 
advised them to send immediately for their family 
physician, He had been sent for, but the messen- 
ger had not yet returned. Paul stood painfully 
affected, holding the pulse of the dying lady, and 
asking the circumstances of the occurrence. A 
flood of passion and anger at an erring servant was 
the cause. Soon came the regular medical attend- 
ant of the family, who advanced to the lady, mere- 
ly glancing at Vaul, and, taking her pulse, pro- 
nounced it too late—nothing could be done, 

‘*Do you give her up, doctor?” said Paul, re- 
speetfally. ‘The doctor was one of the magnates 
of the profession, whom Paul in his most triumph- 
ant Visions of success never thought of meeting in 
consultation 

“Ah! yes, yes,” said the great man, looking at 
Paul through his glasses as though he was looking 
at some casual picture to which he was obliged to 
give attention; ‘‘ l don’t sce that any thing can be 
done,” 

“T will try,” said Paul, quietly, ‘to stop the 
bieeding.” 

The great physician merely iooked again at Paul 
through his glasses, with av expression that seem- 
ed to say, “* What impudent rascal is this, who 
dares put his opinion in opposition to mine?’ So 
tyrannical is the force of habit, that Paul, to the 
moment of making this observation to the great 
doctor, had forgotten the possession of the bag— 
that which for hours previous had absorbed every 
thought. Now that he was brought into the chany 
Ler of the sick, the old practice came back upon 
him, and only the remedies that education sug- 
gested came to his mind, The charm was forgot- 
ten. Now it flashed upon his mind, If in this 
case it was successful, no longer could he be a 
doubter, 

The last spark of life was trembling in the fair 
lady’s frame when Paul stepped to her side and 
raised her listless hand. The great doctor walk- 
ed about the room, holding his handkerchief, and 
seeming to say to it, ‘‘ What is to become of the 
profession when such quiet, plain-dressed men as 





this are suffered to come into great families and 
give an opinion ?” 

Paul, unnoticed, held the bag in the lady's palm, 
pretending to examine her pulse. Scarce ten min- 
utes had elapsed when the blood ceased to pass 
from her mouth, and she opened her eyes. In a 
few minutes more she looked at Drayton, and said, 
*‘ Doctor, I dreamed I was dead.” bot, 

The great doctor started; it was the first inti- 
mation he had received of her recovery. He had 
been too busily conversing with his handkerchief 
to notice any thing else. “Good Heavens! what 
a wonderful recovery !” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Extraor- 
dinary constitution, to recover from such an at- 
tack |” 


Paul held up his finger for silence. The great 








doctor strode away in disgust. 

In a short time the charm was softly withdrawn, 
and the lady lifted by Paul to the bed, where she 
soon dropped away to a comfortable sleep. The 
young physician then withdrew, after seeing the 
great doctor away before him, and charging the at- 
tendants to let nobody interfere with his patient, 
or give her any thing until he returned. 

In the afternoon Drayton was with her again, 
when she awakened from her sleep. She blessed 
him with hereyes. He had forbidden her to speak. 
She took his hand, and before Paul was aware of 
her intention raised it to her lips, and drawing from 
her finger a valuable ring slipped it’on his, This 
was a style of professional fee he had never yet re- 
ceived, and he scarcely knew what to do, but on 
the first appearance of an attempt on his part to re- 
place it on its original finger, the look of the lady 
deterred him and he retained the costly gift. 

As Paul went home that evening he glanced 
again and again at the magnificent ring and thought 
of the lady. He thought how beautiful she was. 
“Ah! why did I marry so early in life? If I had 
waited until now, wealth and position would have 
followed my marriage. I could have chosen from 
the highest and the proudest.” And then how his 
heart chid him ; it was his first treasonable thought 
toward Lizzie, that sweet wife who had struggled 
with him through poverty and humbleness. Why 
should he now wish to deny her reward, when he 
saw before him wealth and greatness? Again Paul 
entered his heme with constraint. He felt when 
giving the ring to Lizzie as though it were dishon- 
estly obtained. And when Lizzie looked in his 
eyes, burst into tears, and returned him the gem, 
saying, ‘‘ Keep it, Paul, wear it yourself!" Paul 
determined next day to settle the matter by selling 
the bauble, and using the money for her and the 
children’s benefit. Never before had Drayton spent 
such an evening at home—never before had he felt 
that what lay heaviest on his own mind could not 
be transferred to Lizzie’s, that they might bear the 
load between them. He walked nervously about 
the room, and finally took his hat and hurried away 
‘nto the street. Paul felt the cool air upon his 
heated face, but it could not quench the fire in his 
heart. ‘There was but one thought in his brain— 
money, money! He must be rich—he must be 
rich, and why should he tell any one how he ac- 
quired his wealth—was not his profession a cloak 
to this? 

‘Oh dear! oh dear!” cried a little weak voice 
at his side. 

‘* What is the matter,” said Paul, rather sternly, 
turning to see a little barefoot child running by 
him. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!" was the answer. 

“Why don’t you speak?” shouted Paul. He 
knew he was not speaking in his natural way, but 
then he was nervous. ‘And why didn’t the child 
answer him?” 

‘* Oh father, father!” sobbed the child. 

“Where ?” said Paul; ‘ what's the matter with 
your father ?” 

“Dying!” gasped the girl, pointing down the 
street. 

**Come,” said Paul, “I will go with you.” 

“T was sent for a doctor,” answered the child. 

“T am a doctor,” replied Paul, and for the first 
time he thought, ‘‘ This does not seem like a very 
promising patient." 

The child trotted on before and ushered Paul 
into a cellar, where, upon the floor, his head sup- 
ported by a straw pillow, lay a man, bloated and 
blue-faced, in a fit from drunkenness; the other in- 
mates of the cellar were a pale-faced, consumptive- 
looking woman and three crying children. 

Paul looked a moment at the man, and then 
turning to the woman, bade her silence the chil- 
dren and he would do what he could: he gave him 
the proper remedies and stood waiting to sce their 
effects. The woman, who had quieted the children, 
returned to gaze upon her beastly husband, and 
Paul drew from her the following particulars of 
her life: She had married this man while she was 
very young, in opposition to all her friends. He 
was then wild and dissipated, and had grown worse 
each year, until he had reduced himself to the 
present degraded state. She had lost all care for 
him, but feared to leave him, as he had threatened 
in case she did so to kill her on the first opportu- 
nity, and she declared in a flood of tears that she 
knew he would, Could she leave him, her parents, 
who were still living, would again receive her and 
her children ; but as long as she remained with him 
they could not. In truth, she would not ask their 
assistance, It would only aggravate her position. 
This was the woman’s story, And now, Paul Dray- 
ton, where is your charm? The bloated drunkard, 
the false father, the brutal husband, lies there 
dying on the floor, and all the skill of your craft 
can not save him. You know it too, Paul Dray- 
ton. You know he can not be saved but by the 
charm. Why should younot? Is one human life 
more valuable than another? Is this drunkard less 
in the eye of God than the beautiful lady or the 
wealthy merchant? Who made thee, Paul Dray- 
ton, the arbiter of life and death? Do you remem- 
ber the oath of Hippocrates? Save this dying 
wretch, ‘ No,” said Paul Drayton, ‘‘Jet him die! ’ 

And he died ! 

Paul Drayton went fortu that night from the 
cellar and looked again upon the stars a different 











man. He had taken in his own hands that which 
the Great Power hath said belongeth only to Him. 
Reason and argument could not acquit him in his 
ownconscience. And he returned to his home only 
to feel that if he had concealed from Lizzie a por- 
tion of his secret he must now conceal from her all. 
The gulf widened between them. 

Doctor Drayton was attaining reputation. His 
cures did not long remain hidden. They were in 
the moutus of the great. And soon he emerged 
from his little shabby office in a by-street to a 
brilliant suit of rooms upon a great and fashion- 
able thoroughfare. Lizzie clung to her humble 
home as long as possible, but the family of the 
rapidly rising physician could not remain in ob- 
scurity. They must gointo society. Nolack now 
of silk dresses. Paeul hasa carriage, we were about 
to say a brougham, and the brilliant young doc- 
tor is sought beyond his power of reciprocation. 
Wealth rollsin; but ashade is upon the face and upon 
the heart of Paul Drayton, He is no longer happy. 
He has thrown off all his old patients, all the poor. 
He hos not time now for charity calls. The bright, 
the beautiful, the gay, the rich, come toDr. Drayton. 
He sits in his sumptuous office and receives them 
with gravity and hauteur. His secretary takes 
the fees. It is only those of the great who can 
not come to Dr, Drayton upon whom he will call. 
Lizzic has become a fashionable woman of society. 
She tells the doctor that she feels every day of her 
life that she was intended for this, she is so ad- 
mired, so flattered. There are no more quiet din- 
ners and suppers; no more evenings to them- 
selves. Lizzie is always engaged. The doctor's 
friends congratulate him on his beautiful and gay 
wife. And Lizzie comes from her balls and parties 
too wearied to tell Paul what has been said, and 
what has been done. Paul hears it, however, from 
kind friends, and Paul does not feel easy. Lizzie 
calls him now “ Drayton,” or “ Doctor,” no longer 
“Paul.”’ The children Paul sees seldom ; they are 
in the hands of their bonne, or their governess, and 
when Paul has an interview it is a stately one. 
Ile is now a great doctor ; it will not do to unbend 
even before servants. Taul loses few patients— 
very few. But—ah!—but he must lose some or 
there would be suspicion. Oh! Paul Drayton, 
the charm! the charm! If it saves one, it saves 
all. Remember the poor drunkard on the cellar 
floor. ‘Oh yes; but that is so long ago.” Paul 

Drayton has become inured to this, He must not 
save all. This power that rests with him is a 
mighty one, and he uses it with the best judgment. 

He does? Then Paul Drayton goes into the high- 
ways and by-ways, and seeks out the poor and for- 
lorn ; he makes no difference between them and the 
rich. Is this so? But why does he lose any pa- 
tients ? 

Paul Drayton goes not into the highways and 
by-ways; his mission lies among the rich and 
great. Paul Drayton could not save all; if he did, 
suspicion would attach to his wonderful success, 
and all good be lost. 

All wrong—all wrong! Paul Drayton, this is a 
gift that should not be in the hand of man. Sur- 
render unto God the power that belongs to him 


alone. Destroy the charm. 
No, no! Paul Drayton must keep the charm; 


he must save; he must have wealth. The charm 
was given into his hand without restriction. He 
will keep it. 

Keep it! 

How wonderfully the world prospered with Dr. 
Drayton! Now he had houses and lands; now he 
had carriage and horses; now he had bank-stock 
and bank accounts; now he looked into the papers 
to see whether Erie and Central stock had fallen 
or risen ; now Lizzie had silks and satins, diamonds 
and damask, rosewood and magnificence. No din- 
ners surpassed Dr, Drayton's; no parties equaled 
Mrs. Drayton's. But where were the smiles, where 
the dreamy looks from Lizzie’s eyes that, now no 
more seen, were to Paul better than thousands? 

Where were Lizzie’s tears? Mrs. Drayton did not 
ery any more, save for vexation at the failure of a 
mantua-maker or milliner to please her. Mrs, 
Drayton now could talk to her guests of the folly 
of embarking freely in the ordinary affairs of the 
world. Mrs. Drayton became a patron of great 
charitable societies, and her name was seen in the 
newspapers. But Mrs. Drayton was never seen 
among the lowly and humble. Mrs. Drayton did 
not encourage beggary. 

Paul was too busy to go with his wife into so- 
ciety. Occasionally he accompanied her, but not 
by her own persuasion. Mrs, Drayton had become 
sufficiently fashionable to believe in a wife being 
free from the surveillance of the husband. She had 
no hesitation in avowing this to Paul. Good-na- 
tured friends told him pointedly that he ought to ac- 
company Mrs. D. more. Paul did not understand. 
One who signed herself a ‘‘ Friend,” by an anony- 
mous letter, called his attention to the fact that 
Mrs. D. was seen rather too much with a certain 
roue in the streets, and in public places. Paul 
burned the letter. Ile would as soon have doubted 
the truth of his charm as Lizzie. One evening, 
seated in his office until a Jate hour, there came 
over him a dullness unusual, and without cause he 
rose and rang for a servant, who was instructed to 
go to Mrs, Drayton and say to her the Doctor 
wished her, 

The servant returned to say Mrs. Drayton had 
gone to a party at Mr. S——'s. Paul remembered 
he had promised to add his own presence to his 
wife, but having forgotten it, Lizzie had not brought 
ittohismemory. He would go; the carriage was 
ordered. An hour afterward Paul Drayton entered 
the house where be expected to meet his wife. 
She passed up the rooms as he advanced to greet 
the host, but did not see her husbani. It was with 
a slight spasm of pain that Paul saw her leaning 
on the arm of the man against when the anony- 
mous letter had warned him. It was gone in a 
moment. Gerald Morton might be a roue, but he 
was a friend of Paul Drayton. No man could abuse 
the confidence of his frignd ; so Paul argued, but 
not satisfyingly. He watched Lizzie and Morton, 
and still tried to persuade himself that he did not. 











Why did not Paul advance to her? Why did he 
rather seek the shade of a curtain, and sit, half. 
hidden, in the conservatory? Lizzie was pleased 


with the words of Morton. She never gave her 
husband those looks now. Could she love him? 
Oh no; Paul would not think of such a thing, 
coupled with the name of Lizzie Drayton. See, 
they come toward him. They have seen him. 
No—they come to seat themselves on the ottoman 
near Paul. Why does he crowd closer behind the 
curtain? Does he mistrust? Listen! 

** Drayton may be a very good man, but does he 
fill the requirements of a spirit like yours?” said 
Morton, as they seated themselves. ‘‘ Can he, the 
dull, plodding, methodical man, absorbed in his 
profession, know the spiritual wants, the cravings 
of your heart ?” 

** Drayton is no longer what he was,” sighed the 
lady. ‘* Once he knew no world but myself. We 
were poor, and he brought to my feet all his hopes 
and sorrows,and shared with me all his benefits. 
Nowche brings me only his sorrows ; his joys, if he 
has any, he keeps to himself.” 

“Oh that it had been my lot to have met a 
spirit like yours untrammeled! What homage 
could I have offered! The world has nothing to 
give me now but this! I have wealth, position, 
youth, and talent; under such guidance I could 
become great!" 

Paul Drayton clutched the curtain; the world 
seemed passing from under him. Could it be that 
Lizzie—his wife—could sit and listen to this! 

“Mr. Morton, you are young enough to find one 
who will yet meet your heart's requirements, and 
who will be untrammeled to respond to them.” 

**No, Lizzie [Lizzie! oh Heavens, he called 
her Lizzie !], not on this earth! To you only I 
can look for this. Only say you love me! Say 
Lut this word, and I can be happy!” He caught 
her hand, which she allowed him to retain. 

“ Gerald [again Paul Drayton clutched the cur- 
tain and groaned}, I love you, but I am the wife 
of another; and, however much I love you, that 
love can never be other than it is.” 

* Lizzie, listen to me. In one week I leave this 
country for Europe. Say but the single word, and 
your children shall be with you, and in the—” 

They rose and passed away. Staggering like 
one struck with sudden blindness, Paul Drayton 
reached the street and his home. The last hope, 
the Jgst stay was taken from under him. What 
was his wealth to him now—what his fame? The 
pure heart that, in the days of his poverty, he could 
pour all his own into, had passed away from him. 
He had no longer a wife. Better had she died in 
the days when she was his own Lizzie than lived 
to this. What sliould he do? Should he meet her 
upon her return/*upbraid her, curse her? Or 
should he leave her to her own willful course—let 
her go to that ruin to which she was fast hurrying ? 
Should he seek to win her back? No! she was no 
longer worthy of it. He paced his rooms; he bit 
the flesh from his finger ends till the blood started ; 
he rang for light. ‘ More light !—wine !—throw 
open the windows!” He threw off his coat—“ Hot! 
hot! my brain burns!” 

Was this the calm, quiet Paul Drayton, like a 
maniac, striding through the rooms to the speech- 
less terror of the servant he had summoned? 
Could this be the great doctor, tearing coat, vest, 
and cravat away, and calling for wine 7 

Yes! Paul Drayton—the man of uncounted 
wealth—the man whose great triumphs in physic 
had reached a world. 

But what is the matter with Paul Drayton? 
Why does he stop so suddenly by the light? Why 
does he look at his arm; and why has the color 
gone from his cheek? Why that bloodless lip? 

Yes, Paul Drayton, it is so; that dark skin 
gathering on your arm is what you suspect. The 
charm! the charm, Doctor!—from the charm ! 
Ha, ha! well may you shriek. It is leprosy! 
From the charm, Doctor! The charm carries the 
infection. But the charm hes no power to cure 
one who has wielded it. 

“ A letter—from whom? What is it? Read— 
I can not see.” 

““A message from Mr. S——.: 

“*Mrs. Drayton has gone away with Gerald Mor- 
ton—'" 

There was one long groan and a heavy fall, and 
Paul's next consciousness found him stretched upon 
a sofa, and several very familiar faces looking down 
upon him. Lizzie’s was the first he recognized. 

‘*Oh, Lizzie!” he gasped. “Then it is not 
true—is it? You did not go off with Gerald Mor- 
ton ?” 

“Gerald Morton! who is that, Paul? What 
are you talking of? Here have you been fright- 
ening us all to death ; and but for good Mrs. Smith 
you might have killed yourself.” 

‘** That's true, Doctor,”’ chimed in another famil- 
iar face—the old lady from whom Paul hired his 
furnished office. “I heard a great noise, and I 
took the liberty of looking in, and found you rav- 
ing round like, and breaking things. So I jist 
sent off for Dr. Wilson and Mrs, Drayton, while I 
and this ere gentleman held you quiet for a while.” 

Paul shook hands with Dr. Wilson. The Doctor 
merely remarked that ‘‘ the effects of chloroform 
were very singular, and no reliance could be placed 
on its action.” Paul looked around on all the fa- 
miliar furnishings of his old office, and upon Liz- 
zie, and thought so too. And then he slipped his 
hand gently into his pocket and felt for the charm, 
which he did not find; and again for the golden 
dollars, of which he did find nine. 

Some years have passed away since then, and 
Paul Drayton is now the successful physician. 
He bids fair yet to know the meaning of a hundred- 
dollar fee. Lizzie has luxuriated in many a silk 
dress; and Paul drives a gig, and is one of tie 
severest disciplinarians of the Academy against 
vendors and makers of patent medicines. Yet 
Paul is slightly inclined to think that there was 
something in that Vision of Chloroform ; and that 
the old beggar would confess, if ever he could find 


—" she possessed some little powers of witch- 
craft, 
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to remove his head. Having performed these dif- 
ficult operations w:tu consi lerable skill, Mr. Rarey 
then introduced himself into the interior of the an- 
imal, and remained there some five or six minutes. 
He then emerged, and rubbed the horse’s tail with 

preparation of cold cream and cayenne pepper, re- 





placed the head, rescrewed on the legs, and Cruiser 
the terrible was subjugated forever. 

\ Euuts hin ‘ 
What the Girls need: 

‘The truth is, my dear girls, you want, gener- 


ally speaking, more liberty and less fashionable 


restraint ; more kitchen and less parlor; more leg 
exercise and less sofa;. more making puddings and 


| less piano; more 


rankness and less mock-modesty ; 
nore breakfast and less lying abed in the morn- 


ing.” 


PROVIDENCE, 
educing good 
seed that fell, 

m it, kept it too 
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“From seeming evil 
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From bird's mouth; and in that silent cell 
It ke 1, after many days, and grew; 
a rose, a sing! ne, 
Lifted its little face unto th 





nan approached one day, 


And saw the tender, pite k it wore: 
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OF; i ( : ls like a flows 
Tux following letter from 
Geners 
, Should be read by every lit- 
tl and girl in the land 


‘My pear Georce,—This is your birthday, 
and here I sit, in sight of the house in which you 
were born, five years ago, to write you a letter. 
Now, though a little bo 
dom enough, when you 
mind how very 





, You ought to have wis- 
t these lines, to call to 





“xl God was to you on this day, 





in preserving the life of your dear mamma, who 
was so sick that no one thought she would recov- 
er. At that time, too, I was in very poor health, 
but am now so much better, by God's mercy, that 
I have not had any suffering to complain of since 
I returned to India—indeed, since I saw you last, 
when I got on board my steamer at Bonn, to go up 
to Mainz, on my way toIndia. They tell me . 
nowadays, it is the fashion for little boys, like you, 
to do no work till they are seven years old; so, if 


spared, you have two more years of holi- 
I : ; 








you ¢ 
day ; but then you must begin to labor in earnest. 
And I will tell what you will have to learn. The 
first thing is to love God, and to understand His 
law, and obey it, and to believe and love Jesus 
Christ, since He was sent into the world to do good 
to all people who will believe in Him. Then, as 
it is likely you will be brought to be a soldier in 
India, you will have to be taught to ride well, and 

, 
and English 





a little Latin, and a great deal of mathematics 
which are not easy ; 
history, and French and German, Hindostanee, 
drawing, and fortification. Now you will say this 
is a great deal—quite a burden, and a cart-load of 
learning. Sut if you are from the first very in- 
dustrious, and never let any day but the Sabbath 
pass over without four hours’ diligent study, at 
least, you will soon find that the mountain of learn- 
ing before you is cut down into a very little hill 


Te ” 
indeed, 


and arithmetic, 





Matrimony in Germany. 

It is usual for lovers to tie large bunches of haw- 
thorn to the windows of their sweet-hearts on the 
ist of May. Those young ladies, however, who 
have not been fortunate enough to have obtained 

r, get a few handfuls of chaff strewed by 
the spiteful or the jocular over their thresholds ; 
and it is by no means uncommon for the fair creat- 
ures who are thus treated to take the hawthorn 
from the casements of their rivals in the night, 
and, tying them to the sash of their own, oblige 
them with some of their chaff in return. It is cus- 
tomary, also, for swuins to go to the windows of 
their yiancées, and firing off a pistol, to wish them 
a happy nevw-year. The term of betrothal is of 
different durations. In some cases it lasts only 
for a short period, but in others it continues for 
many years. It is frequently the custom for a 
lady to be betrothed to a young man filling some 
subordinate situation under Government, upon the 
understanding that they are not to be married until 
the youth’s salary reaches an amount that is deemed 
sufficient for the maintenance of the pair. 
again, are often betrothed during their ensigney, 
though every one in Prussia knows that the full 
“children in arms” are not allowed to 
marry until they reach the rank of captain, unless, 
indeed, they be able to deposit the sum of twelve 
thousand thalers in the hands of the Government, 
interest of which is, under certain circum- 


an off 





Officers, 


grown 





tances, duly paid to the little boy for the main- 
tenance ef his wife. The State, however, does not 
limit its paternal care to officers alone; it has a 
like re for the interests of all persons of limited 
n s, a t allow them to commit matri- 
mony until they can give good evidence that they 





have the wherewithal to support a family. In 
lentz, for instance, 





no one 


can become a bene- 
dict un 


ss he car 





I se his citizenship. This, 
a little while ago, cost « ly eight thalers; but the 
poorer families were found to increase so rapidly 
at these moderate terms, that the richer determ- 
ined upon raising the purchase-money for the city 
freedom to thirty-six thalers (upwar l of 230), 80 
as to offer every obstruction they could to mar- 


riages among the humbler portion of the ec 
nity. 


inmu- 





A recent traveler thus describe 
Life in a Flemish Nunnery. 

rhe nuns never lie down, but sleep upright. 1 
went up a narrow, cork-screw stone stair-case, into 























their cells, and saw these extraordinary beds; they 
consist of a hard and almost cylindrical mattress 
stuffed with straw, about three feet long, at right 
angles, to which is fixed an equally hard, upright 
palliasse, to support the bs 
neither are there sheets, and only one small thin 
blanket. A basin and ewer of water stood on the 
ground, and the sleeping-habit hung on a peg be- 
hind the door. There was no other furniture. A 
small window opened on to the garden, and the 
honey-suckle which embowered it gave something 
of a cheerful aspect to the denuded little dormitory. 

They rise at half past four, are only allowed five 
minutes to wash and dress, and go down to chapel, 
where they pray and meditate till half past five, 
when their first mass is said. This is always ata 
fixed hour, and is followed by one and sometimes 
more. After these they remzin in the chapel till 
half pasteleven. Their first meal, which they call 
dinner, is at half past twelve, and consists entire- 
ly of herbs, vegetables, rice, eggs, etc. Butter, 
milk, and what they call law battu, they 
also eat, but not at maigre seasons. 





*k. Thereis no pillow, 





cheese, 
Their second 
and last meal is at seven, and consists of dry bread 
and the biere d 
themselves—washing, mending, sweeping, scour- 
ing, etc. ‘The rule of the lay sisters is slightly less 
severe in every particular, but even this is ascetic 
enough to startle most secular persons. 

The sister who showed us the mysteries of the 
house was a very pleasant, amiable-looking woman 
of about thirty-five. She had a peculiarly calm 
expression of countenance, and expressed herself 
perfectly happy in the life of which she had made 
l i l The 


bove fifteen years since. 
she said, was bon pour 


ipays. Thesisters doevery thing for 


er cl 


;. now a 





discipline they observe, 
et bon pour le corps a It seems they are 
removed from house to house to prevent too great 
in attachment to one locality. 





BUSS. 


The force of Habit. 

She and another lay sister were sent a short time 
ago on a mission to England, and this was another 
considerable grievance to her; but she kept her 
trouble to herself, and accepted it as one of the acts 
of submission to the will of her superior to which 
her rule bound her. The first night they arrived 
at London, when they put up at the hotel, they 
were shown into a room where the beds were, of 
course, horizontal. ‘This was a difficulty which 
had not occurred to them, and they made up their 
minds to adopt the same position as the rest of the 
world, But no sooner had they tried it than they 
1 it impossible to sleep ; accordingly, they re- 





the attempt, and taking the mattress 

tead, placed it half upright against the 

wall, and had reason to be perfectly satisfied with 
their ingenious expedient. 

Micuast Ance.o Trtmanrsn has this sensible word 


Consolation for Wall-flowers. 





i ng reader, if you are not so perfect 
1uty as the peerless Lindamira, Queen of the 
Ball; if, at the end of it, as you retire to bed, you 
meekly own that you have had but two or three 
partners, while Lindamira has had a crowd round 
her all night—console yourself with thinking that, 
ifty, you will look as kind and pleasant as you 
You will not have to lay 
our coach and six of beauty and see another 
step into it, and walk yourself through the rest of 
your life. You will have to forego no long-accus- 
tomed homage; you will not witness and own the 
depreciation of your smiles. You will not see fash- 
ion forsake your quarter; and remain, all dust, 
gloom, cobwebs, within your once splendid saloons, 
and placards in your sad windows, gaunt, lonely, 
and to let. You may not have known any grand- 
eur, but you won't feel any desertion. You will 
not have enjoyed millions, but you will have es- 


caped bankruptcy. 
ptcy 





now at eighteen. 


appear 
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Odd Thoughts. 

Grey hairs, like honest friends, are plucked out 
and cast aside for telling unpleasant truths. 

When a woman begins to count her admirers, it 
is a proof that their 

** Do not « ry, ’ said Saphir, the German critic, 
to a lady who was evidently rouged.; 
will make you pale.” 

** The heart of a cold beauty,” says Saphir, in 
one of his works, ‘‘is the ice in which she presery 
the affection of her lover.” 

He was justly accounted a skillful poisoner who 
destroyed his victims by bouquets of lovely and 
fragrant flowers. The art has not been lost; nay, 
it is practice l every day by —the world.— Bishop 
Latimer 





number is decreasing. 





* your tears 
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Dark blue eyes are most common in persons of 


delicate, refined, or effeminate nature; light blue, 
and much more ry eyes, in the hardy and act- 
ive. Greenish eyes have gene rally the same 


meaning as the gray. 
usual indications of a mind masculine, vigorous, 
and profound. Slakspeare, it is said, had hazel 
eyes; Swift, blue eyes; Milton, Scott, and Byron 
gray eyes. 

—The goal of yesterday will be the starting- 
point of to-morrow.—Car/yle. 

—Trust him little who praises all ; him less who 
censures all; and him least who is indifferent 
about all.—Larater. 

—Without books God is silent ; justice dormant ; 
natural science at a stand; philosophy lame ; let- 
ters dumb ; and all things involved in Cimmerian 
darkness.—Bartholin. 

—The heart of a man is a short word-—a small 
substance, scarce enough to give a kite a meal; 
yet great in capacity—yea, so indefinite in desire, 
that the round globe of the world can not fill the 
three corners of When it desires more, and 
1‘ I will set it over to the in- 
good, where the more it hath it may desire 
more, and see more to be desired.— shop Tall. 
Be cheerful, but not light; solid, but not sad. 


Hazel eyes are the more 





’ 









. —— 
Give—give! 








\ helping hand to one in tronble is often like 
a switch on a railroad track—but one inch be- 
tween wreck and smooth-rolling prosperity. 
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THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


It was Cobbett who ssid—and he told the truth, too— 
that woman is never so amiable as when she is useful ; 
and as for beauty, though a man mey fall in love with 
girls at play, there is nothing to make them stand in 
their love like seeing them at work, engaged in the use- 
ful offices of the home and family. 


i a 
Alas! by some degree of woe 
We every bliss must gain; 
The heart can ne'er a transport know 
That never feels a pain. 
Sheenene-efediiiestates 
A teetotaler, the other day, asked a neighbor if he 
were not inclined to the Temperance Society, and he re- 
a, for when he saw liquor his mouth wa- 
tered.” 











seen pemaneneame 

it is said that one of the editors of a New Orleans pa- 
per, soon after commencing to learn the printing businesa, 
went to see a preacher's daughter. The next time he 
attended meeting he was considerably astonished at hear 
ing the minister announce as his text, ‘‘ My daughter is 
grievously tormented with a devil.’ 


<teineeeieencineee 

“Did you not tell me, Sir, you could hold the plow?” 
said the master. “Arrah! be s said Pat; 
“how the dence can I hould it, yrses drawing 
itaway from me? But give it me into the barn, and I'll 
hould it with any boy." 





y now," 
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In 1676 Hannah Lyman, of Northampton, was fined 
by “ye Corte at Springfield" £10 “ for wearing of silk 
in a flaunting manner, in an offensive way and garb 
probably in the he fashion now prevalent. 

eat Arcee 

THoNOGRAPHIO.—A love scene overheard and phono- 
graphically reported by Phredered Phine: ** Phairest of 
the phair,” sighed the lover, “phancy my pheelings 
when I phorsee the phearful consequences of your ph)ee- 
ing phrom your phather'’s phamily. Phew phellows 
could have phaced the musie with so much phortitude as 
I have, and as phiekle phortune phails to smile upon 
our love, I phind I phorgo the pleasure of becoming your 
husband. Phair Phrances, pharewell phorever!" 

“Hold, Phranklin, hold!" screamed Phrances; “I 
will phollow you phorever.” But Phranklin phied, and 
Phrances phainted. 








r 








——_ — 

New Mc ttircication.—Why is twice cleven like 
twice ten !—DBecause twice eleven are twenty-two, and 
twice ten are twenty, too. 

— 
Get a four-horse power engine 
Put it in the back kitchen, run shafting in eve ry room 
connected with th aforesaid by belting. On th 
shafting place fly wheels, smear the wheels with treacle, 
and set the engine going. The flies being attracted by 
the treacle on the fly-wheels, will light on them, and the 
wheel revolving rapidly, they will be wheeled off. Have 
a boy under each wheel with a bat, and let him smite 
them as they fall, and before they have time to recover 
from their dizziness. A smart boy has been known to 
kill as many as fifty a day. 





To Drsrnor Fires 





eng 








pontine prrterese 
In fishing, we have occasionally seen a big pike watch 
ing a bait, and evidently weighing the chances between 
getting a good dinner and being a good dinner. He 
should have been able to weigh very accurately—he had 
80 many scales. 
a 
What's the difference between a young woman and an 
old one ?—One is careless and happy, the other is hair- 
lesa and cappy! 
ee 
Ericurgan Parosormy.—Make hay while the sun 
shines. That is to say, take advantage of the season, so 
long as it lasts, to eat plenty of sparrow-grass. 


$$ ee 
Timon AND THE Foou.—The inhabitants of Neapolis, 
hearing of the approach of the conqueror, prepared to de- 
fend themselves with vigor, but Nasur counseled them to 
do nothing of the sort, but to trust to him alonc, and his 
mediation with Timor. The people were doubtful of his 
success, but they yielded. Before proceeding to the 
camp of the besieger, Nasur, who knew it was useless to 
approach the great chief without a present, considered 
what gift was likely to be most acceptable. He resolved 
it should be fruit, but he hesitated between figs and 
**T will consult with my wife,” said Nasur-ed- 
and he accordingly did so. The lady advised him 
to take quinces, as the larger fruit. “Very good," d 
Nasur, “ that being your opinion I will take figs." When 
he reached the foot of the throne of Tamerlane, he an- 
nounced himself as the embassador from the beleaguered 
citizens, and presented, as an offering of their homage, 
his trumpery basket of figs. Thechief burstinto a rage, 
and ordered them to be flung at the head of the represent- 
ative of the people of Jengi-Scheher. The courtiers 
pelted him with right good will; and each time he was 
struck, Nasur, who stood patient and immovable, gently 
exclaimed, ““Now, Allah be praised!" or, “Oh, the 
Prophet be thanked!" or, “Oh, admirable! how can I 
be sufficiently grateful /’—“ What dost thou mean, fel- 
low?" asked Timor; “we pelt you with figs, and you 
seem to enjoy it!*—‘Ay, truly, great Sir,” replied 
Nasur; “I gratefully enjoy the consequence of my own 
wit. My wife counseled me to bring quinces, but I chose 
to bring figs; and well that I did, for with figs you have 
oniy bruised me, but had I brought quinces, you would 
have beaten my brains out." The stern conqueror laughed 
aloud, and declared that, for the sake of one fool, he 
would spare all the fools in the city, male and female, 
them and their property.—* Then,” cried Nasur, * the 
entire population is safe!" and he ran homeward to com- 
municate the joyful intelligence. 












CHILDHOOD'S INNOCENCE. 
Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in mine angel infancy! 

On! how I long to travel back, 
And tread again that ancient track, 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound; 
Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense. 


wh ea 
The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crush'd are sweeter still. —Rogers, 
——. _> —__ 

Mademoiselle Rachel hardly ever traveled without 
one's reading somewhere that she was about to be mar 
ried. In England, the report was spread of her marriage 
with Mr. Lumley, the director of the Opera. Certainly, 
Mr. Lumley had given certain parties in her honor, at 
his country house, near London, but he never offered her 
his hand, save as a partner in the dance. Another time, 
on her second journey te London, it was y: ung Lord 
Edward 8.; on the third, it was a young French diplo- 
matist, the Count J. ‘* Count,” said she to him, one 
in St. James's Theatre, where she was playing 
»,"’ “do you know what is said—that you have 
offered me your hand?" “TI offer you both, Madam, 
every evening, to applaud you!” “ That's right; one 
alone was not enough.” r 

2 
He that hath buffeted with-stern adversity, 
Best knows to shape his course to favoring breezes. 
— 

















A fop in company wanting his 
““ Where is that blockhead of mine? 
answered, ** On your shoulders, Sir.” 


rvant, called out, 
" A lady present 





— >_> ——_— 

In a debate recently, in the literary society composed 
exclusively of the pupils of the Kentucky Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, the question for discussion was, 
“Which are the most beautiful—the works of Nature, 
or the work’ of Art?" The advocate for the works of Na- 
ture, among other proofs of their superiority, instanced 
woman, dir ng attention at the same time, by a mo- 
tion of the hand, to several fashionably and beautifully 
d ladies who were present. 











rp, adverted to this particular argument of his op- 
i claimed that he was altogether wrong; for, 

“it | ess of the ladies heightens their 
charms, and therefore they are emphatically a work of 
Art.” 
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Mons. Jean CRAPMAU, HAVING NEWLY ARRIVED rs THIs CounTRy, 18 AnovsED FROM SLEEP 
“ny usAvy CASNONADING IN THE PARK, ON THE MoRNING OF TUE 4TH JULY, RUSHES FORTH UN- 
PER THE IMPRESSION THAT A REVOLUTION HAS BROKEN OUT. 


CRAPEAU'S 
phiz! bang! 
much loud, ‘ Vive la Republique l’” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| EAF AND FLOWER PICTURES, AND 
4 


How TO MAKE THEM With 8 Colored Il- 
lustrations, $1 ° 
Coutaini i cirecti for the beautiful Art 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Lroadway, N. Y. 
Sent by Mai! 1 receipt of the pric« 


W HEELER &€ WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
8428 Broapway, New York, 

eeived the hichest Premiums awarded, 1957, by the 
ican Inetitute, N. Y Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more; and at the Maine, Connecticut, Illinois, and Mich- 
igan State Pairs. 

tend for a Cireular, containing Editorial and Scien- 
tifie opinions, Testimonials from persons of th« highest 
social position, &c 





()CEAN HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, VIR 


“HINTA \ new, airv, first-class house, affording 
re luxurie t kind, unattended by the crowd 
{ heat of fashionable watoring-places Kegular and 
re pl Imost hourly to Old Point and 

he ¢ vi ‘ ti trips, with sea-bathin 
‘ ire f health and amusement to in 
, re secker Desirable suites, or single 

' ca t bteiged on moderate terma 
ir Rh. J. WHITE, Proprietor. 


Circulars to be had at M4 Murray Street, New York 

ny 

1)* MUNDE'S WA'TER-CURE AT FLOR 
ENC rec miles from the Northaany 

hh Depot 


Urice for Patients $i per week 


Starement. “I vas awake out of mine shleep by ze cannon roar, an ze gun go pop! 
So I tink of ze Barricade, an rush out of ze Hotel toward ze cannon, speaking very 


la 3 
\\\\ 
iN oH.) 
a 


elf, au vas not killed, I vas plown up again py small leetle poy, with a ten 
ty, ‘you get up, Old Bull Frog! I vas not shootin’ you; it vas all for ze 


YOFFEE HEALTHFUL. 
DR. HALL’S OPINION. 

Considering our habits of life, Coffee, as a beverage 
for breakfast, is nutritious and healthful, and may be 
taken in moderation, for a lifetime, without failing of 
its advantageous effects. A single cup, moderately 
strong, never increased in strength, frequency, or quan- 
tity, is a positive good, and is far better than as much 
cold water at any meal, especially to invalids or persons 
of feeble digestion. Now and then a person will be found 
with whom it does not agree; then such a person should 
omit it, at least for a time. To obtain Coffee with ita 
delicious aroma, it should be boiled in a vessel which 
shall keep in all the steam, every particle of it; and 
then, the longer it is boiled the better it is, even if for 
two hours, Tus O_p Dominton Corres Pot, manufac- 


| tured by Anruur, Buenuam & Grizory, of Philadelphia, 


accomplishes this most certainly, as we personally know, 
and is claimed to be a saving of 25 per cent.—that i 
three pounds will go as far as four. But to make it o 
any use whatever, one thing is essential: the purchaser 
must first learn how the coffee is made, and then remain 
in the kitchen while the cook is directed how to make it, 
and see that the directions are literally attended to, Af- 
ter this is done for two or three mornings, neither mis- 
tress nor maid will have any desire to return to the old 
plan, of boiling all the best part away, and allowing its 
finest aroma to co up the chimney (me quart size is 
#1 50, and 50 cents for each additional quart, Ten quart 
size, $5,.—1ali's Journal of Health for June. 
THE OLD DOMINION 
COPPER POT 
Is manufactured under the patent for the United States by 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 

Nos. 117 and 119 South Tenth Street, Philads Iphia 

Also, manufacturers for Ure United States of Anruun’s 
(erennsArep Parent Ais-Tienur Secy-Seanine ( 


ANt 
and Jans 


TARPER’S WEEKLY. 

















“Ven I vas tol to get out of ze way, or d—n if wouldn't plow me to small leetle pits. 


** 1 was ver much astonished. 


atmosphere vas fill wis ze fiery serpents. 


exhaust, plown all away put ze body! 
‘Fourth of ze July, eh? 
out ven ze Fourth of ze July come.’” 


TORREY, No. 9 Platt Street, N 








I say, ‘ ver ze Revolution—ver ze Barricade, ch?’ Ven ze whol 
Ze whiz pang ! 
treat into my Hotel wis ze fiery serpents in ze leg of my pants, and up ze pack of ze coat. 


T rush to 
save myself, ven de cannon go off, an I vas plown up and knocked down py ze Barricade of schains 
—vat you call dem—in ze Park !” 








an ze heat on my leg was so great zat I re 
I was 


I was content to stay in ze Hotel, and say to mine self, 
I make no such mistake again, by Gar! as to think ze Revolution preaks 





Trade supplied at raanufacturers’ prices, by FE. P ( ‘LEARING OUT. 
; WY 


CHAS. BURNHAM, Springfield, Mass 
J06. R. GREEN, corner 5th and Smith Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
For all manufacturing purposes SINGER'S SEW- 

ING MACHINES are deemed indispensable. The pul 
lic insist upon having their clothing, &c., made by them. 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is the latest 
—_ for competition, and being arranged with fuli 
nowledge of the defects of other machines for similar 
uses, has avoided or remedied them all. It is the hand- 
somest Sewing Machine ever made, and the easiest to 
learn to operate. Using one of these machines is an el- 
egant amusement. Price $100, with iron table complete. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., No. 458 Broadway, New York. 
JUST RECEIVED, 
PER “ PERSIA," JUST RECEIVED, 

|jPIESSE & LUBIN, 
HUNGARY WATER. 

The specific virtues of Eau de la Reine de Congrie has 
rendered it justly celebrated in all part@of the world 
It was originally distilled, A.D. 1550, by Paracelsu 
Piesse, the Alchymist and Physician of Transylvania 
For two centuries its reputation has steadily advanced, 
till, at the present time, t: has fairly celipsed all other 
odorant waters, and that simply from the fact that Hun- 
gary Water contains a small portion of Rosemarinus, of 
which its fragrant competitors arc destitute Now, as it 
is certain that Kosemary has the power to increase the 
Memory and invigorate the Brain, as noted by the Bard 
of Avon, 

“There's Rosemary, that's for Remembrance," 
we can not be surprised to learn that Oratora, Clere 
men, Lecturers, Authors, 1 ive it the preferene 

EUGENE DUPUY. Agccut, Guy Broadway 


’ 


I 





SUMMER STOCK OF MANTILLAS 
AT 
GEORGE BRODIE'S NEW YORK MANTILLA 
STORE, 
No. $00 Canal Street and No. 63 Lispenard Street, 
IN ALL SILK, 
SILK and LACE, 
FRENCH LACE, 
PUSHER LACE, 
CHANTILLY LACE, 
GUIPURE LACE. 
ALSO, 
All desirable shades in 
CLOTH RAGLANS and CIRCULARS, 
At an average reduction of 
45 PER CENT. 
from original prices, having determined to 
CLEAR OUT OUR STOCK 
Lefore the 
FIRST OF AUGUST. 
K ISS-ME-QUICK, 
\ THE FAVORITE PERFUME, 
Distilled from Fragrant 





TULIPS 
Kiss-me-quick, the Perfume, 
Kiss-me-quick, the Sachet, 
Kise-me-quick Soap. , set 

UGBNE } UY, B ad Family Druggst, 

LUGBNE DUPUY, Ubemist aad er ol 














